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Pilgrims landing on Plymouth Roek. 
THE FIVE KERNELS OF CORN. 

“Those who form a new colony, or establish a 
regular government, where there was none. be- 
fore, have need of patience to endure ,toil, and 
wisdom to overcome difficulty. The first settlers 
of New England had many dangers to meet, and 
hardships to sustain. Their voyage over the 
ocean was long and tempestuous. They ap- 
proached the coast, during the cold of winter. 
At their first landing on the rock at Plymouth, 
December 22nd, 1620, the whole appearance of 
the country was dreary and inhospitable. The 
thick forests looked dark and gloomy, and the 
tangled underwood and brambles had never been 
cleared away, to make a comfortable path for 
their feet. There was no shelter from the cold 
winds, and storms of snow. Some of their num- 
ber were delicate women, and little children who 
had been accustomed to comforable rooms, and 
soft beds. But here was not a gingle house, or 
even a board, with which to build one. They 
were forced,to-cut down logs,—and with them, 
and‘ the branches of trees, to construct rude huts, 
for’ the refuge of their families. The Indians, 
who were numerous, lived in simple dwellings 
called Wigwams, and were astonished at the arri- 
val .of. thé white strangers. At first, they fled 
away,.and viewed them at adistance. Then they 
became acquainted, and were sometimes friendly, 
and supplied them with corn. But they grew 
suspicious, and were disposed to consider them as 
jntruders and enemies. So that wars with the 
hatives wereramong the troubles of our forefath- 
ers. They were an industrious, and pious peo- 
ple,—patient under hardships, and anxious for 
the right.education of their children. Their suf- 
ferings were so great, from cold weather, and 
coarse food, and storms from which their habita- 
tions were too poor to shelter them, that many of 
them died. ia 

Among their domestic privations, it was not the 
least, that for four years, io cows were brought 
tothe colony. It is almost impossible for us to 
realize the inconvenience and suffering which 
would ensue, if‘no milk was to be procured, 
even though our table should in other respects 
be well provided. But there the weaned infant 
pined,—and the aliment best adapted to its sus- 
tenance, could not be obtained. The little shiver- 
ing child hungered,and wept for the bread and milk 
which it used freely to eat in its home beyond the 
sea. The feeble sick woman languished, and 
there was no means of preparing for her, what 
might tempt the decaying appetite. ‘There was 
neither milk, nor sugar, nor eggs, nor chickens. 
Coarse bread, made of pounded corn, was what 
they depended on for nourishment. But they 
were patient and thankful. And these circum- 
stances are mentioned, that children may remem- 
ber what our ancestors endured,—and may learn 








famine. 





not to complain if their own food is not always 
according to their fancy. 

But there is a greater evil, than being obliged 
to eat coarse food,—viz. not being able to obtain 
food enough to support nature. This is called 
This also came upon the colonists at 
Plymouth, or the pilgrim-fathers, as they are 
styled in history. In 1621, the year after their 
settlement, they were exceedingly distressed for 
provisions. For two or three .“anths, they had 
no bread at all. Their friends across the ocean, | 
three thousand miles distant, knew not of their } 
distress, and could not therefore relieve it. Many 
of the less vigorous were not able to bear it. 
The flesh wasted away from their bones, and they 
died. Children, with dry and parched lips, asked 
their parents for a little bread, and they had none 
to give. But they prayed to God, and besought 
him to have pity upon his people in, the wilder- 
ness. Vessels arrived from England, bringing 
them aid, and summer ripening the corn which 
they had planted, once more supplied them with 
food. 

In 1623, was another distressing famine. 
Scarcely any corn could be obtained. At one} 
time, the quantity distributed, was only five ker- | 
nels to each person. Only five kernels to each 
person! These were parched, and eaten. This 
should not be forgotten by the descendants of the 
pilgrim-fathers. The anniversary of their landing 
at Plymouth, is commemorated by public religious 
exercises. On the 22d December, 1820, was its 
second centennial celebration,—that is, the day 
on which two centuries had elapsed since their 
arrival. Great pains were taken by pious and 
cloquent men, to impress the minds of a happy 
and prosperous people, with a sense of what their 
ancestors had sustained, in their first planting of 
this land. At the public dinner, when the table | 
was loaded with the rich viands of a_ plentiful 
country, by each plate, was placed five kernels of 
corn, as a memorial of the firm endurance of their 
fathers. 

I have sometimes seen young people displeased 
with plain and wholesome food, when it was plen- 
tifully provided. I have even heard little chil- 
dren complain of what their parents or friends 
thought most proper for them. I have known 
them wish for what they could not have, and be 
uneasy because it was denied them. Then I re- 
gretted that they should waste so much precious 
time, and even make themselves unhappy for such 
trifles, and forget the old maxim, that we should 
‘* eat to live, and not live to eat.” 

My dear children, if any of you are ever tempt- 
ed to be dainty, and dissatisfied with plain food, 
think of the five kernels of corn, and be thankful. 


(Mrs. Sigourney’s Stories for Children. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
POWER AND RIGHT. 

‘¢ Father,” said Frank Clayton one morning at 
the breakfast table, ‘‘ I want to ask your opinion 
about something that happened at school yester- 
day.” 

** Well, my son, if it is nothing which you 
ought to keep secret let me hear it. You know 
I am always happy to be of service to you.” 

‘*Thank you, father. It is nosecret; 1 may 
tell it without injuring any one, or violating any 
confidence. Charles Bartlett was tossing and 
kicking his cap about the playground, and Mr. 
Ellis reproved him for it, and forbid his doing it 





again.”’ 
‘¢* Ts that all, Frank,” said Mr, Clayton, relax- 


ing from his attitude of close attention, ‘‘ I really 
expected somethiag wonderful from your exor- 
dium.” 

‘* But there were so mani different opinions 
about it, father.”’ 

‘* There are usually-a variety of opinions upon 
all subjects, Frank. But this seems a very 
plain case, I should think there could be but one 
here.” 

** So I should think, father, but there were sev- 
eral. Charles said, after the master went away, 
that Mr. Ellis had no right to interfere about it, - 
because it was his own property, and he had a 
right to do just what he pleased with it. The larg- 
cst number of boys agreed with Charles; but 
some thought he had no right to injure his cap, 
though they allowed the master had no right to 
interfere about it; and a few insisted that he had 
no right to destroy his own property, and Mr. 
Ellis had a right to prevent it.” 

‘Well Frank, my conscience obliges me to place 
myselfin the minority. I donot think any one has 
a right, for the sake of gratifying some wicked pas- 
sion, or for mere pleasure, to deface or destroy 
any thing whatever. And in the case under con- 
sideration, Mr. Ellis not only had a right, but it | 
was his duty, to prevent the mischief. Perhaps 
the judgment of the boys was’ somewhat influenc- 
ed by the fear, that their cwn imagined rights 
might one day be attacked—but they erred, chiet- 
ly, because they confounded power and right. | 
I am sorry to say it, but Charles has an inelina- 
tion to destroy things; and he often has it in his 
power to gratify this inclination; but I believe it 
would puzzle wiser heads than any which belong 
to Mr. Ellis’s school, to prove his right to do it.” , 

‘* But, father, | cannot help thinking that we 
have an absolute right over our own property.” 

** My dear Frank, consider what you are say- 
ing. Absolute right means a right complete, un- 
conditional, unlimited. Now if you can prove to | 
me that our possessions are creations of our own, | 
and not gifts from a Higher Power,—that we are 
entirely independent of our fellow-beings—want 
nothing of them, and owe nothing to them, then [ | 
will allow that we have an absolute right to all 
that we possess.” 

Frank was a candid as well as an intelligent 
boy, and after a moment’s reflection he said, ‘‘ J j 
see, father, I was wrong; we cannot have an abso- | 
lute right in our own property.” 

‘* No, my son, because it is not our own. We 
merely hold it in trust from the Great Sovereign 
of the universe; from His bounty he has given it, 
by His mercy we enjoy it—therefore we are j 
bound to use it according to his directions.” 

‘* Yes, father. But it often happens in using 
our property, or in doing any thing, it is dif-. 
ficult to determine whether we have the right, or’ 
only the power to do it.” 

‘No doubt it is difficult, Frank; but it is our 
prejudices, passions, or interests usually, which ¢ 
make it so.” 

‘*Well, I am sure I do not wish to do any 
thing, merely because I have the power to do it, | 
unless I have the right too—if you could give a 
few examples to guide me, father’ — 

Mr. Clayton smiled, ‘‘I believe you are right, 
my son. That is the most successful, and accept- 
able mode of instruction. Do you remember ! 
going into the bar-room of Mr. Gurney’s inn with 

me a few weeks ago, and what you saw and 
heard there?”’ 

‘I think I shall never forget it, father. That 
miserable staggering wretch, calling for drink, | 
drink, more drink—and the vile, vile, bar-keeper 
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giving it to him.—Oh! it made my heart ache; 
tor I knew he would go home and abuse his poor 
patient wife, and beat his ragged half-starved 
children—it was not two hours after, that I saw his 
two little bare-footed boys dragging a sled load 
of wood through the snow; their united strength 
could hardly move it, and the mother, with her 
sickly broken down frame, came out to help them 
—I could not bear this, so I took the wood home for 
them, and there I found the husband and father 


he might interfere with some of your fancied!ed for the mest favorable moment before I leave 
rights.”’ ‘you, to detail to you some circumstances in the 

‘I do believe that was the reason, father, though ; history of your parents, which occurred when you 
I never thought of it before. How apt we are to and Jane were both infants. That moment is the 
disguise our own motives. How shall we help present. My son, may God impress upon you 
it? How shall we learn to judge as impartially | the Jesson your erring, but penitent mother, would 
of ourselves as of others.” ° | convey toyourheart. Your father received are- 

‘* Never in this world, I fear, my son. I fear | ligious education, and became a Christian in ear- 
we shall never cease to love ourselves two well! ly life. Ele prayed often, and earnestly, for me, 
till we get to Heaven. But the prayer of faith, but I always tried to dissuade him by telling him 


sitting before a good fire, and calling angrily upon 
"his wife and sons for more fuel to replenish it.” 
‘*Do you remember, Frank, what Avery and 
the bar-keeper said in answer to the remonstran- 
ces of the gentlemen present.” 
‘© Avery said he had a right to drink spirits; 
and the bar-keeper said he had a right to sell it.”’ | 





help it.” 


they had only the power. The bar-keeper indeed | already been iod much prolonged, I cannot for- 
said the law gave him a right to sell it. But hu-| bear relating a circumstance I witnessed the other 
man law can never give a riglit which God’s law} day, which proves that selfishness does some- 
withholds—if these laws come in collision, it is| times yield to the claims of humanity; that right 
clear the superior one must be obeyed. ‘ Do to | is sometimes triumphant where there is power to 
others even as ye would that they should do to|do wrong. I was passing along the street, and 
you,’ is our Saviour’s great and universal com- la lad about fourteen, was a few rods before me. 
mand, Would the bar-keeper like to be robbed | He was intent upon one favorite object—he had 
of his money, bereft of his reason, and then sent | long been saving moncy to purchase a valuable phi- 
out to be pointed and laugled at by all the boys | losophical work,had just accomplished his purpose, 
in the street? Would the drunkard be willing | and was going to the book-store to procure it. A 
that his wife and children should take the money, | shoemakers shop was in his way, and before it stood 
which in justice is the common property of all, | Avery’s two little boys; their bare feet pressed 
to purchase uscless luxuries for themselves, | the frozen ground as they looked at the tempting 
while he was suffering the miseries of nakedness | rows of shoes ranged in the window. The youth 
and hunger?” | paused, and bent his eyes compassionately upon 

‘* No, no, father. And it is easy to see that, the poor children; and he was so engaged with 
Avery’s love of spirits and the bar-keeper’s love | them and his own thoughts that he did not observe 
of money, influenced them to talk as they did.” /me. ‘I have money enough to buy each of 

we Certainly. Passion and interest, not reason them a pair of shoes,’ he said, ‘but then I must 
and justice, furnished their arguments. If self | go without the book, and it is really necessary to 


had not been somehow concerned im the affair,! me, I cannot go much further in my studies with- 


its criminality would have been as visible to them | out it;—necessary to me, no, that is wrong; it 
as to us.” 


tous | would be a high gratification to me, but it is not 

Yes,” said Frank. ‘‘I see plainly now, | necessary, and shoes are necessary to these poor 
To wait for my book, will cause me no 
real suffering, but~the want of shoes causes the 
children constant and intense suffering—I have no 


that inclination, and power, to do a thing, cannot} boys. 


js | | 
give us a right to do it; that we are tuo ready to 


believe it does, and that acting upon this belief, | 
causes much evil in the world.” right to purchase a Juxury for myself, when there 
** Much indeed, Frank.” is misery before my eyes, which the price of that 
‘* And how early we begin to believe, or talk | luxury would relieve.’ This consideration deter- 
as if we believed power is right. I recollect many | mined him; he led the children into the shop, and 
cases to the purpose which have occurred at| fitted each of them with a pair of shoes. I had 
school—I will tell you one. You know the little | business in the next building and as I left it, all 
twin brothers, Edward and Edwin; they came in| three came out of the shop—happier faces I nev- 
one morning before school began, with five cents} er saw.” 
between them, to purchase candy. This would} Many changes passed over Frank’s counte- 
pay for ten rolls, but Edward had three cents, and | nance while Mr. Clayton was speaking—now his 
Edwin only two. ‘We must divide the candy | color heightenedtocrimson,and then faded away— 
equally,’ said Edwin to Edward, as the boy who! now pleasure beamed in his face, and then a flush 
sold it was putting it up for them. ‘ No,’ said | of shame passed over it—now his eyes were bent 
Edward, ‘1 must have six rolls, because I have | upon the ground, and then raised sparkling to his 
got three cents.’ ‘But mother said we must) father’s face. 


divide the candy equally,’ insisted. Edwin; ‘ she] ‘* Father, I was not aware that you saw all 
could not give us an equal number of cents, be-| this,” he said. 

cause she had but five.” ‘I don’t see any sense| ‘*A good Providence led me to witness it 
in talking about it, Edwin,’ said Edward, ‘I have | Frank, and I shall never cease to rejoice that it 
got three cents, so I have a right to six rolls.’|did. How deep was my gratitude to God that he 
And he continued stoutly to insist upon his right | led you to think and decide justly—that when strong 
to that number, in spite of the entreaties of Ed-| temptation to do wrong was before you, with full 
win, and remonstrances of the larger boys, be-| power to do it, you suffered reason and conscience 
cause he held them in his hand and thought he |to plead for the right, against your own interests 
had power keep them there;—but Mr. Ellis soon |—and yielded to their pleadings. 

came in and compelled Edward to acknowledge Stockbridge. 

the truth, and do justice.to his brother.”’ — 

‘* Selfishness is after all the root of the evil,” 
said Mr. Clayton. ‘‘ We want to grasp all we have 
the power to grasp, and we want, too, a fair name 
in the world, so we deal unjustly by our brother 
man, and then twist words from their honest 
meaning to gloss over our conduct. In the case 
of Edward and Edwin, you boys could see 
clearly enough that justice demanded an equal 
distribution of the candy, because your interests 
were not in the least concerned;— but when 
Charles was kicking his cap about, you could 
not see Mr. Ellis’s right to prevent it, because 
you was a leele afraid, that sometime or other, 
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From the Mother’s Magazine. 
SELFISH PRAYERS ANSWERED. 

As Mrs. E—— was about to take her leave of 
an only son, whom she was about to leave under 
my charge, she lingered as if she had something 
of importance to say to him. I was in the act of 
retiring, lest my presence might have restrained 
her, when she laid her hand upon my arm to pre- 
vent my withdrawing. 

As soon as she could command herself, with a 
faltering voice she said ‘‘ William, I have watch- 








will greatly help the evil—constant watchfulness | that I did not need his prayers. 
will help it—comparing our conduct continually | of my heart, and I always listened to“him, except 
with the rule of our Saviour, ‘Do ye tootherseven\in matters of religion. 

as ye would that they should do to you,’ will| bravest among the brave. 


‘** We have been contemplating only the dark} loo, till the morning of his departure. 


) | shades of human character—but it has lights as | bade me farewell, the intrepidity of his spirit added 
‘* But it was an abuse of the word to say so;|well as shades. Though this conversation has 














He was the ido] 


He was esteemed the 

He concealed from 
me his intention to serve in the battle of Water- 
As he 


unwonted fire to his brilliant eye; he enjoined it 
upon me to remember our injured country, and 
was instantly out of sight. I felt the need of 
consolation and of support—I became desperate 
—I will not say how many times that day I ejac- 
ulated the following prayer, ‘Oh God! spare my 
William—spare my William! All I ask is the life 
of my William. 1 cannot live without my hus- 
band—I cannot support my babes without him.’ 
‘*In none ofits features did my prayer partake 
of the nature of sanctified affliction, which re- 
gards the honor of God, and implies sweet sub- 
mission to his will. It was the very opposite of 
this: it was a compound of selfishness and rebel- 
lion. My prayer was heard and answered, ‘but 
in such a way as almost drove me to despair.’ 
Two days after the termination of that decisive 
battle, your dear father was brought home in the 
most pitiable condition. A ball had passed through 
his left hip, and a sword through his left shoulder, 
so that he could never after be removed without 
suffering the most excruciating tortures. My 
eye no sooner rested upon his death-like counte- 
nance, than conscious guilt fastened upon me, till - 
I became a suppliant at the Saviour’s feet. Your 
father was spared to me two years, but there was 


not a day of his life during that period that he 
would not have considered death a welcome mes- 
senger. We shared the sympathy of our neigh- 
bors, but most of them were too poor to assist us 
in any way. In addition to house-rent, I had 
large physician’s bills to pay quarterly—for your 
father’s wounds had to be dressed every day. In 
addition to which, I had food and clothing to pro- 
vide for four of us. = 

‘© T had the comfort of seeing your father sweetly 
resigned to his lot. Not a murmur—not a sigh 
escaped his lips, though neither of us enjoyed a 
single night’s quiet sleep while he lived. But we 
were kindly supported, and felt that it was the 
grace of God that sustained us. My son, never 
forget that ‘the sacrifices of the wicked are an” 
abomination to the Lord, but the prayer of the 
upright is his delight.’ ”’ 








MORALITY. 


THE HUSKING—A Temperance Srory. 

In many parts of New England the farmers 
pick their corn in the field, without husking it; 
and carry it into the barn, or sometimes into the 
house, to husk it the ensuing evening. It is very 
common on these occasions, to call together the 
neighbors, and form a party. This is called a 
‘*husking.” Boys are generally very fond of 
these huskings; and whenI was a boy, no one 
liked them better than I. When the corn was all 
stripped, we used to play a little while in the 
husks; and this was fine sport, I assure you. 

One Monday afternoon, word came to my fath- 
er that Mr. A. would have a husking in the even- 
ing, requesting him to attend: » The invitation to 
the father of course included the son; so I at once 
considered myself as belonging to the party, and 
began to be impatient for the hour. 

But we sometimes lose an object, by our folly, 








after we seem to have it almost within our grasp. w* 


The neighbors were laboring at a mill dam that 
afternoon, and my father among the rest. I was 
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present and half a dozen boys besides me; some! Ifyou bend down the branch of a shrub and 


older, some younger. 

It was customary, in those days, for laborers 
to drink brandy in cold weather. The afternoon 
was cold, and accordingly they had their jug of 
brandy. It stood under an old building, a little 
out of sight of the laborers. 

‘*Come here,” said Anson, a boy older than 
myself; ‘‘Come in here.” So I yielded to his soli- 
citation, and went in, with several-others. ‘‘ We 
boys need a little grog,” said he, ‘‘as well as 
the old men; and now let us take our share. They 
won’t see us.’’ At first I hesitated; but the rest 
of the boys drank, and so I drank too; for who 
would not be and do like others? 

But alas! I dipped a little two deep. Soon the 
fumes of the poisonous alcohol which forms half 
of the brandy, began to rise and affect my brain. 
What now was to be done? As soon as I could 
get my father’s permission, I steered for home.— 
Though a little giddy, I arrived safe; and ate my 
supper. My mother saw that something was the 
matter, and perhaps guessed the cause. I had no 
sooner swallowed my bread and milk, than she 
advised me to go to bed. I was glad to follow 
her advice and-to bed I went. 

In the morning I awoke with a thirsty mouth, a 
heavy body, and an aching heat. - And this was 
not all. I had scarcely put on my clothes when 
a painful thought rushed into my mind.—A clap 
of thunder could not have affected me more; I 
had forgot the husking! 

The loss of the ‘‘ husking’”? made such an im- 
pression on my mind, that together with the 
shame which I felt on account of the drinking, I 
could not at once get over it. For years after- 
ward, and even to this day, I recur to the subject 
with pain.—But I forgot no more huskings. 

Alas! how many things more important than 
‘* huskings’’ have been forgotten or lost by means 
of ardent spirits! How many have lost their 
money,—how many their reputation,—how many 
their health,—how many their lives!—above all, 
how many have, in this way, caused the destruc- 
tion of their owu souls! Reader, if you are still 
safe, keep so. If you have taken one wrong 
step, beware! and take not another. You have 
lost much already, but you may lose more at the 
next movement: you may lose your all! W. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—No XI. 
On Puants. 

My dear Ellen,—We are now to examine the 
structure of those organs, whose office it is to 
nourish and preserve the plant. In the nourish- 
ment of plants six periods are to be observed.— 

1. The reception of nourishment by the roots. 

2. The transmission of nourishment from the 
roots to the different parts of the plant. 

3. The development of this nourishment, or its 
effect on the plant in causing it to grow. 

4, The action of the air on plants, for this elso 
contributes to their nourishment. 

5. The conversion of their nourishment after it 
has fulfilled its office, into sap, which again re- 
turns to the root. This is a wonderful provision 
for their support, and strongly resembles the cir- 
culation of the blood through the veins. 

6. The formation of various juices from the 
sap, called secretions (which means that they are 
separated from it,) such as gums, resins, india- 
rubber, &c. 

Water, and air, form the food of plants. The 
former contributes chiefly to their nourishment, and 
also conveys to them what solid food they require: 
for as they are unfurnished either with a mouth 
to eat, or a stomach to digest, they can receive 
solid food, only when dissolved in water. In this 
state it is absorbed by the roots; for,they perform 
the double office of feeding the plant, and fixing 
it in the soil. Ifthey do not perform both these 


offices, they are not roots, but subterraneous 
branches, 


fasten it in the ground, it can do nothing toward 
supporting the plant, nor can it be converted into 
a root, although one may grew from it under cer- 
tain circumstances. At the end of each fibre of 
a root, there is an expansion of the substance, 
called a spengiole, from its resemblance to a small 
sponge: this is full of small pores, and may be 
considered the mouth of the plant, as it is 
through these alone that the nourishment ascends, 
besides these there are no pores in the root, and 
although the branches are furnished with them, 
they are merely for breathing, and of course can 
do nothing toward feeding the plant, if placed un- 
der ground. 

Neither can the tendrils of vines be considered 
as roots, although by clasping whatever is within 
their reach, they serve to sustain the vine; it is 
furnished with a root, which affords the nourish- 
ment they cannot furnish. There are some plants 
such as the misslefoe, and one or two others, 
which have no roots. They live upon others; 
striking their fibres into the stems or branches of 
trees, but as these fibres are unfurnished with 
spengioles, they cannot be called roots. <A root 
is never green, even when exposed to the light, so 
essential to the development of the green color 
ir. the other parts of the plant. 

There is one provision for the life of plants, 
which we ought here to observe, as it evinces the 
skill displayed by the Creator in their structure, 
and His kind care which extends to them. The 
pores of the spengioles are so very small, as to 
be incapable of receiving dirt, or sand, or thick 
cnd glutinous matter. Should this be the case, 
how soon would they become choked! The sap 
could no longer circulate and the plant would 
soon die. 

As we go on, we shall be more and more con- 
vinced of the wisdom and goodness of God, and F 
trust shall find our hearts more and more disposed 
to love and obey him. A. D. W. 


THE NURSERY. 


LEARNING TO SEW. 

‘*T never can learn how to sew, sister Jane,” 
said little Sophia Graham, as she was sitting on a 
cricket, at her sister’s feet. 

**What is it that troubles you now, Sophia?” 
said Jane, pleasantly. 

‘* My thread’s breaking all the time, and the 
needle keeps getting unthreaded. _ I wish I never 
need learn how to sew. I don’t see what good it 
can do.” 

Before I can go further, I must tell you a little 
about ‘‘sister Jane.”” She was Mrs.Graham's eld- 
est daughter, and she helped her mother a great 
deal, by taking care of the youngerchildren. It 
was at Sophia’s own request that she had under- 
taken to teach her to sew. She was not surprised 
to see her so soon em. She had expect- 
ed this would be the case, as she basted the 
patch-work together, on which Sophia wished to 
make her first attempt. 

Now, when she saw that she was tired, she 
might have said, ‘‘ You must do a little more, 
now I have taken the trouble to get it ready for 
you.”’ But Jane knew this would be the surest 
way to make her dislike it. At the same time, 
she felt it would be best to teach her to overcome 
difficulties, and not let her give up the attempt 
because it did not at first succeed. 

Feeling that it was important that Sophia 
should know how to use her needle, as she wasy 
now five years old, she determined to endeavor 
to make it pleasant to her. She asked her to 
show her how much she had done. Sophia held 
it up, and her sister was not surprised that she 
was tired, and wished to leave it. 

Her thread was in a knot, her needle rusty, 
and the few stitches she had taken looked more 
like bastings than any thing else. Jane found 
no fault; neither did she appear to take notice of 














few stitches, rubbed the needle through her emery 
bag, and, cutting the knotted thread, she com- 
menced again. 

When she had done this, she called Sophia, 
and said, ‘‘ Do you sce how easy the needle goes 
through now? Would not you like to try again? 
I think you could soon learn to sew, if you would 
try a little while every day.”’ 

As this was said in a cheerful, cheering tone, 
and Sophia saw that the needle went quickly 
through, she replied, she would. ‘ Then,”’ said 
Jane, ‘‘you had better stand by me while you 
are doing it, snd I will show you when you go 
wrong.” 

Sophia stood at her sister’s side, and, encour- 
aged by her kind looks and pleasant tone, she 
said, ‘I think I can soon learn to sew, sister 
Jane, don’t you?”—‘* Yes, if you will try.’— | 
Sophia did her best. When she had been thus 
employed for a quarter of an hour, her sister said, 
** Now I think you have sewed long enough. | 
Run up stairs, and put on your bonnet, and we 
will take you to walk.” 

‘*T can sew a lilile longer, sister Jane, if you 
would like to have me,” said Sophia, for she felt 
sorry that she had given her any trouble. But 
Jane told her she did not wish her to, and she 
was soon ready for a walk with her kind sister. | 

She loved sister Jane, and so did all the chil- 
dren. They came to her with all their little 
troubles, and sister Jane’s word was law. When 
they returned from their pleasant ramble, the 
little boys had just come from school. They ran . 
to show their sister a new book they had bought, 
while Sophia went to show her patch-work to 
her mother. As it was ‘‘ patient sisler Jane’’ (so 
father and mother often called her) who had un- , 
dertaken to teach her, Mrs. Graham did not 
doubt that she would soon learn. 

She promised Sophia, that, when she could hem 
a handkerchief for brother Charles, she would 
carry her to Mr. Bent’s store, andlet her choose . 
enough of any two kinds of calico for bags,—one 
for her handkerchicf, the other. for thread, thimble, 
&c. Svuphia thought she could do that in a very 
little while. But she soon found that it is not very 
easy to learn to sew, and sister Jane found that it 
was not the easiest thing to teach. -But she had 
begun, and She determined to persevere. Her 
success repaid her for all her trouble. 

Many a rainy day, when Sophia could not go 
to school, she would amuse herself in sister Jane’s ' 
room with her needle. When at last Sophia had 
learned to sew well enough to hem her brother’s 
handkerchief, her mother carried her to select 
the promised calico. 

The calico was selected; the bags were both 
made: the first was givento sister Jane; in the 
second was placed her own work, with a new sil- 
ver thimble, with her own name marked on it, 
which her father had bought for her, when he saw 
how neatly she could sew. 

Have you no little sister that you would like to 
teach to sew? Be kind and patient as ‘‘ sister 
Jane” was and you will succeed. — Week Day Book. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 








A SAILOR AND A SHARK. 

The following letter of a sailor, is extracted 
from the American Sunday-school Magazine: 

‘IT consider a Sunday-school, properly con- 
ducted, a great blessing to the poor of our land. 
I am a living witness of its benefits.” I was born 
of poor parents, who could send mé to no other 
school. It was there, in the course of one year, 
together with my private tuition at home, that I 
acquired that degree of edueation which I now 
possess. I was taught to fear God, obey my 
parents, reverence the Sabbath, abhor the sins of , 
lying, cheating, stealing, and a catalogue of oth- 
ers; and had it not been for a wicked relation, 
who inspired me with a notion for the sea, I per- 
haps never should have sunk to sugh depths of 











Sophia’s countenance, which plainly showed she 
did not wish to try again. She took out the last 


wickedness as I have done. But being surround- 
ed, while a sailor, with sinful company, I soon 
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forsook the holy counsel given me by my teach- 
ers; but I never could plead ignorance in sinning, 
for the convictions I received at the Sunday- 
school never left me, although I sailed eleven 
years on the ocean, in daily rebellion against 
God. Surely I may say that goodness and mercy 
have followed me. 

‘* During those eleven years, I have frequent- 
ly sailed from England, my native country, to 
almost all parts of europe and Africa, to the Kast 
and West Indies, Seuth America, and British 
North America. And oh! how many times has 
the Lord saved me from an untimely death, both 
in storms and battles} Had I room I would now 
record them, and thereby render a public thanks- 
giving to God my Saviour. But I cannot for- 
bear inserting one instance of his goodness. In 
May, 1812, we were sailing to the East Indies, 
from London, being near the equinoctial line, 





two ships in company, with a detachment of sol- 
diers on board of each; it being a fine day, and 
our ship and her consort not more than threc-| 
fourths of a mile apart, the crews and soldiers of | 
both ships obtained leave from their officers to go | 
a swimming. I, then a daring sinner, plunged 

into the water, in company, perhaps, with one 

hundred more. A man from the other ship, at 

the same time, with a bottle of rum in his hand, 

while swimming challenged any of us to meet him 

half-way between the two ships. A soldier, who 

was a better swimmer than I was, agreed with me 

to meet him; but none of the rest would dare to 

go. We had scarcely reached him, at the dis- 

tance of nearly half a mile from our ship, when 

our mate, who was up in the rigging, saw a shark 

coming astern of our ship, and called to us to 

make haste on board. ‘Those who were near the 

ship, got immediately on board, and a boat was 

lowered down for the rest; but she could not hold 

all the soldiers, and I, who was furthermost from 

the ship, was in consequence left. By this time, 

some on board, had thrown overboard a hook, 

with an eight-pound piece of pork on it, with the 

intention of decoying the shark from us; but it 

seemed to take no notice of it, but steered direct- 

ly for us. By this time my companion who out- 

swam me, had reached the head of the ship, and 

taken hold of a rope that hung from thence, but 

was so exhausted that he could not climb it. 

While he was trying to climb the rope, I came 

up to him, and caught him by the leg as he hung 

about half out of water. My clinching him caused 

him to slip down, and being more expert than he, 

T caught hold of the rope above his hands, and 

placing my knees upon his shoulders, I made an 

effort to reach the head of the ship! but at that 

instant the rope broke and plunged us both in the 

water along-side of the shark, I then swam round 

the stern of the ship, and took hold of another 

rope, and was soon on deck and out of danger. I] 

looked down at the soldier, and saw the shark 
open his mouth to receive his prey. The men on 

deck called at the same time to the man to kick 

with his feet. He did so, and struck the shark 

on his nose; when he directly turned away from 
the man, who, at that instant, was caught by a 
rope with a noose on it, and hauled up into the 
ship. The shark then took the bait, and we hoist- 
ed him in. He measured about sixteen feet; and 
his jaws, when extended, would admit of a bulk 
nearly as large as a barrel. It was now that the 
serious impressions which I received at the Sun- 
day-school came fresh to my mind, and reproach- 
ed me with ingratitude against God. But, glory 
to his holy name, he rescued me from an untime- 
ly death, and I trust I shall praise him for the 
same, in time, and to all eternjty.’’ 

Georce P. Hotmes. 





EDITORIAL. 





A MISERABLE FAMILY. j 

Our young readers in the Country, who have not 
been in Boston, probably have heard much of the 
elegant houses and beautiful shops and rich people 


that all the people are prosperous and happy. But 
this is far from being the case—there is a great deal 
of misery in Boston, which is generally occasioned 
hy the sinful practices of the sufferers. The follow- 
ing account, given by a Lady, of her efforts to relieve 
a wretched family, a few days ago, is not an uncom- 
mon case; but it shews the strong affection which 
two little Girls had for their Mother, wicked and 
miserable as she was—and we hope will lead other 
Children, who have virtuous and affectionate parents, 
to be grateful to God for his goodness to them, and 
prevent them from ever being disobedient or disre- 
spectful. ; 

** Three days ago, I called with a City Missionary, 
to see some wretched children, whose parents at dif- 
ferent times had been in the House of Correction.— 
The father had now forsaken his family, and the mo- 
ther was very intemperate. She wished, and we 
wished to place her two little girls in the Poor-house 
at South-Boston. A permit was obtained; the con- 
veyance came for them; but they were crying with 
looks of the deepest distress. ‘They made all possible 
resistance with their hands and their little bare feet. 
** Mother, Mother,’ was their loud and reiterated cry; 
* Dear Mother! let me go to my Mother! Their 
Mother was gone out, and they were taken up into 
the arms of the Missionary and the driver, and forced 
into the wagon. I also went, to see them safe to the 
benevolent institution; but O, how did my heart fail 
me! {It seemed for the moment that I was inhuman, 
thus to be instrumental of sundering the tenderest ties. 
—Mary H. was five years old, and Beda was three. I 
had given them some candy and cake, but they had 
no heart to taste it. At every word of tenderness 
which I spoke, they only gave me looks of wild grief, 
and words of entreaty for their Mother. ‘* Poor Mo- 
ther,” Mary would repeat—as well she might. I said, 
the wicked people throw stones into your room at 
night, and it is cold and smoky, and they drink too 
much rum there. No less than three families were 
herded in one little room. Beda said it was “a pretty 
place,”” and then she subbed aloud. I told them of 
the school they would attend; of new clothes they 
would wear—but, no—they did not want stockings 
and shoes; they wanted nothing but Mother! Every 
offer was rejected—their hearts were as broken as 
though they had been cast into prison—more broken 
than if they had seen their mother laid in the grave. 
On arriving at the place, I said to the Superintendent, 
** Never was there such a scene before.” He calmly 
said, ‘* Yes, very often; nine were brought yesterday ;” 
and now they cried louder than ever, as they were 
lifted out of the wagon, and as they passed from one 
room to the other. ‘They were taken away by a wo- 
man, to be thoroughly cleansed and dressed in new 
clothes. I felt that I could almost wash them with 


my tears!” 
MISCELLANY. 











The Fox and the Hyena. 

A fox had the misfortune to fall into the clutches of 
ahyena. He began, in a piteous tone, to call for 
mercy, and to entreat that he would release him from 
his fangs, making the strongest appeals to his clemen- 
cy, and urging, as a last argument, that he would find 
him nothing but skin and bones, not worth the trouble 
of eating; to all which the hyena gave this short an- 
swer: ‘* Just as much pity as you showed the chicken 
yesterday.” We are rarely sensible of the full extent 
of our own misconduct, till we are made to feel the ef- 
fects of it in receiving the same treatment from others. 





The Sulky Girl. 

Mr. Robert Raikes visited the parents and children 
of his schools at their own houses. He called on a 
poor woman one day, and found a very refractory girl 
crying and fretting. Her mother complained that 
correction was of no avail, obstinacy marked her con- 
duct, and it was very bad. After asking the parent’s 
leave, he began to talk seriously to the girl, and con- 
cluded by telling her, that, as the first step towards 
amendment, she must kneel down, and ‘ask her mo- 





which are to be seen in the city, and think perhaps 








ther’s pardon. The girl continued sulky. ‘ Well, 


then,” says he, ‘if you have no regard for yourself, 
I have much regard for you. You will be ruined and 
lost if you do not begin to be a good girl; and if you 
will not humble yourself, I must humble myself, and 
make a beginning for you.” With that he kueeled 
down on the ground before the child’s mother, and put 
his hands together with all the solemnity of a juvenile 
offender. ‘ Pray forgive,” &c. No sooner did the 
stubborn girl see him on his knees, on her account 
than her pride was overcome at once, and tenderness 
followed. She burst into tears, and immediately fall- 
ing on her knees, earnestly entreated forgiveness.— 
Afterwards she never occasioned her mother any 
trouble, [London Child’s Companion. 


The Commandments. 

A poor Negro once said to a Missionary, “ Yester- 
day morning, when you preach, you talk about the 
ten commandments. You begin at the first, and me 
say to myself, ‘ Me guilty!’ the second, ‘ Me guilty ! 
the third, ‘ Me guilty!’ the fourth, ‘ Me guilty!’ the 
fifth, * Me guilty Then you say the sixth, Thou shatt 
not kill; me say, ‘Ah! me do guilty! me never kill 
some person.’ Yousay, ‘ suppose plenty people live 
here, who say, Me no guilty of that!’ Me say again 
in my heart, ‘Ah! me no guilty! Then you say, 
‘ Did you never hate any person? did you never wish 
that such a person, such a man, or such a woman was 
dead?? Massa, you talk plenty about that; and what I 
feel that time I can’t tell you. I talk in my heart, 
and say, ‘Me the same person!’ My heart begin 
to beat; me want to cry; my heart heave so much me 
don’t know what to do. Massa, me think me kill ten 
people before breakfast! I never think Iso bad. Af- 
terward you talk about the Lord Jesus, how he take 
allour sin. I think I stand the same like a person 
that have a big stone upon him head, and can’t walk; 
want to fall down. O massa, [ have trouble too much; 
[no sleep all night. (He wept much.) fF hope the 
Lord Jesus Christ will take my sins from me! Sup- 
pose he no save me, I shall go to hell for ever.” 2b, 


Washington’s Opinion of Profane Swearing. 
Extract from his Orderly Book, August Sd, 1776. 

‘* That the troops may have an opportunity of at- 
tending public worship, as well as to take some rest 
after the great fatigue they have gone through, the 
General, in future, excuses them from fatigue duty on 
Sundays, except at the ship-yards, or on special occa- 
sions, until further orders. ‘The General is sorry to be 
informed that the foolish and wicked practice of profane 
cursing and swearing, a yice heretofore Tittle known 
in the American Army, is growing into fashion; he 
hopes the officers will, by example as well as influ- 
ence, endeavor to check it, and that both they and the 
men will reflect that we can have little hope of the 
blessing of Heaven on our arms, if we insult it by our 
impiety and folly; added to this, it is a vice so mean 
and low, without any temptation, that every man of 
sense and character detests and despises it.” 




















THE PRAYING CIRCLE, 

Come let us pray, the father said, 
In accents clear and loud; 

And every knee, with sweet consent, 
Before its Maker bow’d. 

We thank thee, Lord, the father lisp’d, 
For thy unceasing care; 

Although we’ve sinn’d yet wilt thou deign 
To listen to our prayer. 

Forgive our sins, and give us light, 
That we may know thy way, 

And give us strength that we may all 
Thy just commands obey. 


We would not wander from thee, Lord, 
Thy paths seem righteous still: 

O save us from all pride and strife, 
And every lurking ill. 

O, keep these young and tender lambs 
From sins of every kind, 

And save them from the world’s foul snares. 
And give them peace of mind. 

They need thy smiles, they need thy care— 
Save them or they will die; 

Encircle them in thine own arms 
And fit them for the sky. 

O may we always humbly bow 
When’er the day doth end, 

And raise our notes in grateful praise 
To thee, our God, our Friend. 

And when our breath on: earth is spent, 
Conduct us safe on high; 








To praise thy great and holy name 
To all eternity. [North Star. 








